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I. — The Etymology of Latin Miles 
By Professor ROLAND G. KENT 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

It is astonishing how many of the common words are of 
more or less doubtful etymology. Such a word is the Latin 
miles, for which three divergent derivations x have been pro- 
posed, no one of them proving perfectly satisfactory. For 
in any proposed etymology the development of the sounds 
and the development of the meaning must both be traceable 
in a way to which no valid objection can be raised. 

Benfey 2 considered miles to be a derivative of the stem 
seen in Greek fiur06<;, and in this was followed by a number 
of other scholars. But Corssen 3 and Johansson 4 and others 
have shown clearly that this would result not in *mides, 
whence miles, 5 but in *mistes ; and that the Roman soldier 
was not originally a paid fighter, as this etymology repre- 
sents him to be, but one who gave his services freely to his 
fatherland. 6 

Passing over an etymology proposed by Walter, 7 which 
never received currency, we come to that of Vanicek, 8 devel- 
oped by Fick, 9 and accepted by Walde 10 : the root is mil-, 

1 We pass over the explanations given by Aelius Stilo ap. Fest. 122 M., by 
Varro, Z. L. v, 89, by Ulpian, Dig. XXIX, 1, 1, and by Menagius and Ducerius in 
*he Delphin Festus, ad loc. cit. 

2 Griech. Wurzellexikon, II, 33. 3 Krit. Nachtr. 259. * I. F. 11, 34. 
6 Cf. Conway, /. F. II, 157 f. 

6 Cf. Livy, iv, 59, it, also iv, 35 f., iv, 60. 

7 K. Z. xii, 413. 8 Griech.-lat. etym. Worterbuch, H, 730. 

9 Indogerm. Wdrterbuch, 3 ed., I, 177. " Lat. etym. Worterbuch, s.v. miles. 
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appearing in Skt. mildti ' he meets,' mela-s ' meeting,' Greek 
o-fiiXos, 6-/itX«B, 6-fiiXid; the second element is -it- 'going, 
from the root of Ire, cf. itnm, itdre. Walde therefore inter- 
prets mll-it-es as ' die haufenweise, scharweise marschie- 
renden.' 

The objection to this view does not appear at first sight, 
since none can be raised from the semantic side. The ques- 
tion must first be settled whether miles has 1 that was origi- 
nally the diphthong ei, or 1 from earlier I or an 1 lengthened 
by compensation. Now in inscriptions before 150 B.C. there 
is no confusion between ei and z, since the two had not yet 
become identical in sound, 1 and therefore the spellings of this 
earlier period will establish the value of the sound. The 
word is actually found in its derivative militdris in two inscrip- 
tions dated before 150 b.c. : C.I.L. 1, 63, presumably older 
than the second Punic War, m. fovrio c. f. tribvnos mili- 
tare de praidad mavrte dedet, and C.I.L. i, 35, probably 
of the period 160-155 b.c, l. corneli l. f. p. («.) scipio 
qvaist. trib. mil. annos gnatvs XXXIII mortvos. pater 
regem antioco svbegit. These two inscriptions show that 
we are dealing with an i that is not derived from the diph- 
thong. But the Skt. mildti and mela-s show that this root 
belongs to the ablaut series ei : oi : i, and in such a series the 
l is distinctly abnormal. The 1 of the Greek o-/it\os, etc., is 
no stumbling block, for the length of the * is secondary, as 
is shown by the Aeolic 0/MW09. 2 The original i of miles is 
therefore an obstacle to its derivation from this root. 

Lastly, E. W. Fay 3 proposes *sem- ' together ' + -i- or -ei- 
' go ' + suffixal -sli- + suffix -t- or -et- ' go,' ' together-going- 
goers.' There are several objections. The root -et- is not 
proved, since all Fay's examples for this may be explained 
more easily in other ways ; -ei- is, as we have seen, impossi- 
ble ; the reduction of *sem- to *sm- before the Latin accent, 
which Fay suggests, is a phenomenon that never occurs in 
initial syllables. It would therefore be necessary to proceed 

1 Sommer, Handbuch d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, § 64. 

2 Citations in Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum Suppletorium et Dialecticum, s.v. 
8 Modern Lang. Notes, XXII, 38 ; Class. Quart, ill, 272. 
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from a form *sm-i-sl(i)-it-, with the prefix in the zero ablaut 
grade, and the last element the form of agency to ire. This 
would develop phonetically to Latin milit-, the nominative 
having, as all the etymologies assume, an analogical -e-. But 
*sem- = com- ' together ' does not appear as a prefix in Italic, 
either as *sem- or as *sm- ; and the repetition of the root i- is 
suspicious, to say the least. Fay's suggestion is therefore to 
be rejected. 

There is an Indogermanic root meaning 'to anoint, to 
rub,' given by Hirt 1 as smdi-, seen in Greek aixdm a-fx-rj/ia, 
and with a consonantal extension in ct/mj^o) ayM-ya cr/irjiy/jia. 
Derived from this with various extensions, the narrower inter- 
pretation of which is of no moment here, are the primitive 
Teutonic *smerua- *smit- *smip-, from Idg. *smeruo- *smeid- 
*smeit- respectively. *smerua- is seen in NE. smear, NHG. 
schmieren; *smeid- appears in OE. smitan 'to strike,' NE. 
smite, OHG. smizan ' to smear, stroke, throw,' NHG. schmeis- 
sen ' to smite, fling, cast,' Gothic bi-smeitan ' to anoint, be- 
smear ; ' *smeit- in OE. smi$ ' a worker with a hammer,' NE. 
smith, NHG. schmied, geschmeidig ' malleable.' However 
remarkable the change in meaning may appear, from rub to 
strike, it is an actual fact, quite paralleled by the modern 
American slang phrase, 'to put it all over him,' and no more 
remarkable than that maturus means both 'early ' and ' late,' 
and that cardinal, a derivative of cardo ' hinge,' is the name 
of a certain bird of a red color. Now the root smeit- seems 
to appear in Latin in the verb mitto, 2 where the meaning has 
developed from rub to strike, drive away, send away, or let go 
away. 

The following etymology for miles is therefore proposed, 
as meeting more nearly the facts of the case : To the root 
smeid- or smeit-, probably the latter, considering the presence 

1 Indogerm. Ablaut, 37. 

2 Walde, op. cit., s.v., on the basis of the cosmittere of Paul. Fest. 67 M. 
But he should connect it directly with NE. smith rather than with NE. smite, 
since otherwise the dentals do not correspond. His suggestion that smite is gen- 
eralized from *smitni-, by the principle of Verner's Law, is of very questionable 
worth. 
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of mitto with the ^-form, the sufEx -slo- was added to denote 
the agent x : cf. -lus in gerulus, creduhts, bibulus. The root 
was in the zero grade, is vafigulus ' potter,' from * figlos with 
anaptyxis, to the root seen in Jingo ' I shape, fashion.' The 
suffix -slo-, not merely -lo-, appears frequently, as in tnulus, 
velum, mantelum, scalae. After a short vowel the group si in 
primitive Latin lost the s with compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel : if a nasal or a stop preceded the si, it 
was lost first and the other process took place in the same 
way. 2 .Therefore, *smit-slo-s would become *milos, a noun of 
the 0-declension, meaning a ' smiter ' or a ' driver away ; ' either 
interpretation is appropriate for a warrior in his two capaci- 
ties of offense and defense. 

The two divisions of the army were called pedites ' foot- 
goers' and equites ' horse-goers,' the -it- being the agency 
form to the root i- ' go,' as we have already seen. It was then 
natural for the generic word for soldier to receive a similar 
stem-ending, since words of similar meaning affect each 
other, 3 hence mil-es, mil-it-is, declined like pedes and eques. 
Another factor in addition to the purely formal one contrib- 
uted to this change — popular etymology. In early times, 
the soldier was the only real traveler among the Romans, 
a state of affairs reflected in the idiom doml militiaeque ' at 
home and in military service,' that is, 'abroad.' Even belli 
has the same meaning. Distance was measured in millia 
passuum, often with the ellipsis of the genitive. 4 Thus, as 

1 Brugmann, Grundriss d. vergl. Gram. d. idg. Sprachen, II 2 , pt. I, p. 373. 

2 Sommer, op. cit. pp. 236, 263. But when in the latter passage he says 
that tsl after a short vowel becomes //, he seems to be mistaken ; scalae from 
*sea(n)d-sld- is against him, and it is very improbable that the development of 
tsl and ksl would be different. His sole example is pullus, from *put-slos; and 
this more probably is for *pulus, like Jtippiter from Jupiter. 

3 Cf. Skt. hanui 'jaw,' Greek ytms 'jaw,' but Latin gena 'cheek' with the 
same stem-ending as mala ' jaw ; ' perhaps in this word a striving for distinction 
from genii ' knee ' contributed its help. 

4 How old the ellipsis may be it is impossible to tell. The oldest inscriptional 
example of the word for thousand is in C.I.L. I, 551, the milestone of Popilius, 
dated 132 B.C., where meilia is found without the genitive, in the meaning ' miles.' 
But in Plautus we find mille passum, Men. 177, and True. 334, and no examples 
of mille or millia alone in this meaning. It is probable that the use or omission 
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the soldiers were traversing the weary millia passuum, the 
pedites going in pedibus and the equites going in equls, noth- 
ing could be more natural than for them all to think of them- 
selves as 'mile-goers.' Thus the new word milites had the 
support not only of formal assimilation to pedites and equites, 
but of a popular etymology that explained it as mill(iay-ites, 
that is, millia passuum euntes. 1 

In brief : *smit-slo-s, akin to mitto and to NE. smith, and 
less closely to NE. smite, and denoting the 'striker' or 
'defender,' from the root meaning originally 'to anoint, to 
smear,' became primitive Latin *milos ; this, in imitation of 
pedes, peditis, and eques, equitis, and by popular etymology to 
millia iens ' miles-going,' became miles, militis. 

of passum and its forms was a matter of clearness merely, and that for the soldier 
especially its expression was superfluous. 

1 Inscriptions prove that mllle and millia go back to an earlier mill- or meill-, 
not determining the question of diphthong or long vowel, but assuring the 
doubled /. This difference between millia and milites is, however, no obstacle to 
the proposed popular etymology, since such popular formations do not always 
result in complete assimilation of form. For example, Doric Greek Kapbuov 
' heiald's staff ' was borrowed into Latin in the form cdduceus, from a supposed 
connection with cadere and caducus : with this wand Hermes leads the cadiia to 
Hades ; hence the d for the Greek p ; but this did not produce a shortening of the 
long vowel of the initial syllable when the word was taken into Latin. 



